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“ The Sweetest Lives are those toduty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles all. 

The vee may sound no trumpets, ring no 


The Book of Life the shining record tells.”’ 





Strong Colonies, with plenty of 
healthful stores, are important essentials 
in safe wintering of bees. 


—_—_———_—_- =e + —_ -—_ 


Mrs. L. Harrison will give some 
excellent hints on ‘‘ Fall Work in the 
Apiary,” in next week’s Bree JOURNAL. 
Look out for it. 





The Old Reliable has simply 
been ‘‘renewing its youth” the past 
week. That’s all. Though born a year 
before its present editor, it seems only 
a bright ‘* youngster” to-day. 


How Many Queens did you rear 
this year? is asked by the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. It will publish the replies 
given by queen-breeders, together with 
a list of the names of those who respond. 











Our Prof. Cook—we mean the 
bee-keepers’ Prof. Cook—is a very busy 
man at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. He has 50 students daily to look 
after, and furnish ‘intellectual pabu- 
lum” on various. subjects. What a 
glorious opportunity for moral influenc- 
ing, as well as giving educational aid. 
The Professor must indeed have his 
hands and heart full. 





Dr. Marshall, of Marshall, Tex., 
is biographically represented on pages 
458 and 459 of this number of the Bex 
JOURNAL. We love to honor those who 
have helped to place the art of bee- 
keeping upon the elevated plane which 
it occupies to-day. Dr. Marshall is one 
of them. Read his biography, and go 
forth to imitate him and others like him. 


oe 





Langstroth’s Annuity Fund 
which was formed a few years ago, is 
thus noticed in a letter received from its 
originator, we believe, Dr. C. C. Miller : 


An Open Letter to the Friends of Father 
Langstroth :— 

Four years ago an effort was made to 
get up a small annuity for Father Lang- 
stroth, in the shape of a free-will offer- 
ing from his friends. In order that it 
might be entirely spontaneous no names 
were published. Although a smaller 


sum than desired was raised, yet there 
was a hearty response from quite a num- 
ber, some saying that a larger amount 
would be sent, if necessary. But it ap- 
pears that through forgetfulness, or 
whatever cause, quite a number have 
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failed to send the annual amount prom- 
ised. 

The object of this communication is 
not to urge the claims of the man who 
has done so muck for bee-keeping. 
Those claims are too well known. It is 
only to stir up by way of remembrance, 
with no desire that any should con- 
tribute who are not entirely cordial in 
the matter. 

But whatever is done, should be done 
quickly. Life is uncertain, and the days 
of our benefactor cannot be many, at 
the most. Besides, the needs of the 
present should be met, andif promptly 
met now, they may become less as the 
grandsons of Father Langstroth are 
more and more able to become his pro- 
tectors. So, if you want to act when it 
will do the most good, now is the time. 
Don’t send any money to me, but send 
direct to Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 120 
Ford Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

C. C. MILLER. 


Let there be a prompt response to the 
above gentle reminder, pot only from 
those who have subscribed to the ‘‘ An- 
nuity Fund,” but from all who desire to 
show their esteem for Father Lang- 
stroth, and appreciation of his great 
value to American bee-keeping. But 
for his timely and marvellous invention 
of the movable-frame hive, bee-culture to- 
day might still be carried on unprofit- 
ably in old-time box-hives and log-gums. 


Father Langstroth has been the api- 
arist’s greatest benefactor, and now, in 
the evening of life, he should not be 
permitted to want for anything that lies 
within the power of modern bee-keepers 
to provide. Thisis not charity—it is a 
debt we all owe to the *‘ Father of Ameri- 
can bee-keeping.” Let’s pay up! 





Preparing Bees for Winter. 
—Don’t delay the matter of getting the 
bees in proper condition for winter. A 
good crop of honey may depend upon 
that very thing. It pays to plan ahead, 
and especially in bee-keeping, where 
there is so much uncertainty involved. 

Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn., 
in writing on this subject, advises plenty 
of honey, young queens, and a number 
of bees as the great considerations. 





Where the hives do not contain at least 
20 pounds of sealed stores, the bees 
should be fed sugar syrup up to that 
weight. The feeding should be done as 
early as possible, so as to be well sealed 
before cold weather. At the Forestville 
Apiary extra care will be taken to have 
all colonies in first-class condition for 
next year’s work. 





Fumigating Comb Honey, 
Bro. Hutchinson says in the Review, is 
something he has never had to do, 
though many others have been compelled 
to doit. Mr. Doolittle writes Gleanings 
that the proper amount of sulphur to 
use is four ounces to every 75 cubic 
feet in the room. Put some ashes in the 
bottom of a Kettle, then some coals, and 
after this the sulphur. Hurry out of the 
room, peep in the window, and as soon 
as the last fly on the window stops kick- 
ipg, wait five minutes, then open the 
windows and allow the fumes to pass 
out. 





“The Winter Problem i: 
Bee-Keeping”’ is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
is a clear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring management of the apiary. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or given as 
a premium for getting two new sub- 
scribers to the BEE JoURNAL for a year. 
Now is the time to read this pamphlet, 
and thus prepare your bees properly for 
winter. Send to us for a copy. 





Mr. Chas. Dadant gave us 1 
delightful call one day last week. He 
was returning from a 6-weeks’ vacation 
up in Put-in-Bay, and looked as if he 
had been enjoying himself in the coo! 
regions of the north. He is the senior 
member of the firm that are the largest 
comb foundation manufacturers in the 
world—at Hamilton, Ills. 
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Supply Factory Burned.— 
Mr. J. W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, 
Iowa, we regret to learn, was burned 
out on Sept. 28th. We copy the follow- 
ing from a local newspaper report of the 
fire: 

At a few minutes after 12 o’clock 
yesterday (Sept. 28th) the alarm of fire 
was given, and it was soon ascertained 
that the manufacturing establishment 
wherein J. W. Bittenbender & Co., man- 
ufactured apiarian supplies, was in 
flames. They were putting in a new 
engine and boiler, and had just fired up, 
and it is supposed that the fire origi- 
nated from a spark which ignited the 
roof of theold building. When it was 
discovered, it had but just started, and 
an effort was made to put it out, and 
nearly succeeded, but the roof was so 
dry, and the wind so strong, that it got 
beyond the control of the men, and the 
building was soon enveloped in flames. 


Considerable lumber, the honey-house 
and factory were consumed. The loss 
cannot now be fully estimated, but will 
amount to some $38,000 or $4,000, 
without any insurance. 

It is a very severe loss to Mr. Bitten- 
bender, who has worked hard to build 
up a paying business, and was just in 
shape to fill all orders for supplies. 


In a private letter from Mr. Bitten- 
bender, dated Sept. 29th, he says: 


We will rebuild with brick, and much 
better than before. We always carried 
half insurance, but 16 days ago the 
company rejected our insurance on ac- 
count of our building being of wood 
material. Wehad made arrangements 
to put iron all around it, and it was to 
be commenced in a few days. 

Our buildings are a total loss. We 
saved about $1,000 worth of machinery, 
with a stock of linden lumber of 60,000 
feet, to start with again. 





The Stray-Strawer of Glean- 
ings—our good friend, Dr. C. C. Miller— 
always has a head of plump grain at- 
tached to every ‘‘straw” that he 
“ grows.” 

A farmer who, one spring, was com- 
plimented upon his sleek and fat horses, 
said, ‘* Why, I fed ’em only oat-straw all 
winter, and then it wasn’t half-thrashed!” 
No wonder his horses were so fat, if 





they had oat-straw with over half the 
grain in it. Well, that is just the way 
with Dr. Miller’s ‘‘Straws”—only they 
are clean, ‘straight, and wholly un- 
thrashed, and that’s why there is so 
much * intellectual fattening ” in them. 


In Gleanings for Sept. 15th, we find 
the following, which we select as sam- 
ples of what the Doctor there has 
** strawn :” 


‘*Hope springs eternal in the” bee- 
keeper’s breast. I’m getting my bees in 
good shape for the flood of honey next 
year. 

What is travel stain? If it’s dirt 
from the feet of the bees, how do they 
get their feet so dirty when working on 
clean white flowers ? 

Young queens wrong end foremost in 
queen-cells have been unusually plenti- 
ful this season. Last week we found 
three of them on one comb. 


Double-tier shipping-cases are used by 
Frank Rauchfuss, a piece of corrugated 
paste-board being placed in the bottom 
of the case, one between first and second 
tier, and one over second tier. Good 
idea. 

Shaving-soap is not a necessity, even 
for those who shave. I have used none 
for some time. Give the beard a good 
rubbing with the end of a towel dipped 
in hot water: strap your razor, then rub 
the beard again, and see if it doesn’t go 
just as well without the soap. 


A writer in Deutsche Imker says he 
made continual use of honey for catarrh, 
only to find the difficulty aggravated. 
He then tried it reduced with milk or 
lukewarm water, and was astonished at 
the beneficial results. Two table-spoon- 
fuls of honey in half a pint of water at 
bedtime. 

Honey consumed by a colony wintered 
out-doors, says the Imker, averages for 
October, 2 pounds; November, 1 pound; 
December, 1 pound; January, 2 pounds; 
February, 3 pounds; March, 4 pounds ; 
April, 6 pounds ; total, 19 pounds. But 
you cannot tell which colonies will go 
below or above the average, so the safe 
way is to allow 50 per cent. more. 


This season is unusual at both ends. 
Clover unusually abundant in bioom, but 
a failure as a honey-yielder, preceded 
by the most wretched spring I ever knew, 
made the first end of the season one 
long to be remembered; while at pres- 
ent, and for some time preceding this 
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5th of September, the bees are just 
rolling in the honey from buckwheat 
and cucumbers, and crowding the 
queens. 


Salt codfish ought to have a law to 
protect it from the cruelty of cooks. It 
is barbarous to boil it—makes it hard 
andtough. Soak until fresh and thor- 
oughly softened, then merely warm it; 
pour off the water and dress with butter. 


> —-_.-<- 


A $200 Prize Offered.—Frank 
Leslie's Weekly, ever enterprising, offers 
$200 to the subscriber who guesses 
nearest to the plurality which the candi- 
date for the Presidency may receive. 
This means the plurality of the popular 
vote. Frank Leslie’s Weekly contains 
nearly every week great front-page car- 
toons, which quite equal those of its 
lively contemporary, the Judge. In 
illustrating the news events of the week 
in its highest possible artistic manner, 
and in giving also the latest pictures of 
foreign events, it fils a want that no 
other weekly in the country does. Frank 
Leslie’s will be sent for five weeks for 
50 cents. This includes the privilege 
or guessing on the plurality. 


Shipping Honey to a distant 
market should never be done if you can 
possibly find sale for it at home at a 
good price. Use all possible means to 
educate those about you as to the value 
of honey as a food and medicine. In 
this way more satisfactory prices are 
generally obtained, and you have the 
satisfaction in knowing those about you 
are enjoying one of the best sweets on 
earth, for no sweet is more enjoyable 
than nice honey. 








Mr. H. P. Landon, of New York, 
has perhaps ‘‘the largest house-apiary 
in the world.” Itis 11x100 feet, and 
holds 200 colonies. Mr. L. says, ‘‘ Itis 
a perfect success.” 

When You Need a friend don’t 


pick out the man whose dog never wants 
to follow him.—Ram’s Horn. 








REV. W. K. MARSHALL, D. D. 


Rev. W. K. Marshall was born in 
Indiana County, Pa., on July 19, 1808. 
Saon July 19, 1892, he was 84 years 
old. Heisstill hale and hearty, and is 
doing full work. 

He graduated at Jefferson College, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1835, and in 1886, 
entered the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church, and has been actively engaged 
in the work of the ministry in that 
church up to the present time. 

At an early period Dr. Marshall com- 
bined bee-keeping with his professional] 
work. In 1839 he procured his first 
colony of bees, which was secured in the 
following way: 

Bees could not then be bought, for the 
reason that all bee-keepers believed that 
if they sold their bees, they would sell 
their luck. An old German in the 
neighborhood, who had a large stock of 
bees, and who was a warm friend, was 
anxious for Dr. Marshall to get bees, and 
told him it was right to steal bees. When 
the Doctor informed him he could not 
steal, he said if he would leave the 
money on the stand where the bees 
stood, the bees would not find it out, and 
it would be all right; but it would not 
do to let any person see him. 

So on one cold morning, Dr. Marshall, 
with his wagon, took 2 colonies of bees, 
and left a five-dollar gold-piece in the 
place. 

Atan early period he conceived the 
idea of an improved hive. He first made 
a hive in two parts, with slats between 
them, hoping in this he could divide the 
bees, and make two hives. 
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He next made a hive with bars on top 
1% inches wide, and attached comb 
starters to them. He was astonished 
when he saw the Langstroth frame, 
that he did not see the necessity of end 
and bottom pieces. 

Dr. Marshall came to Texas in 1854, 
and in 1855 started an apiary of some 
20 colonies. In 1865 he first began to 
use the Langstroth hive, and in 1866 
procured the first Italian queen, and 





REV. W. K. MARSHALL, D. D 


probably the first that was brought to 
Texas. 

With the movable frames, the Italian 
bee, and with his own discoveries, and 
those of others, he commenced progres- 
sive bee-keeping. At one time his apiary 
run up to 350 colonies, and he secured, 
one year, 20 tons of honey. 


Dr. Marshall took the AMERCIAN BEE 
JOURNAL when first published at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and, as he supposes, the 
first, and at that time the only bee- 
paper published in the United States. 


has often been 





fle has written largely on bee-culture, 
for the home papers, and has been an 
active member of the Texas State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 

He has close observer, and 
much of his knowledge in bee-culture is 
the result of 
experience. 


been a 


his own observation and 

Though in his 84th year, 
heis an active worker in bee-culture, 
and in every other good cause. 


ee ee 


** Foul Brood ” is often the cry 
when brood has died from some other 
cause. Ernest Root has been describ- 
ing some cases of dead brood that ap- 
peared in two or three colonies in their 
Shane yard. The cappings were per- 
forated and sunken, and the dead larve 
was of a coffee color, but two decisive 
symptoms of foul brood. were lacking, 
viz.: ropiness and the ‘‘ glue-pot odor.” 
In one case the queen died, and a cell 
was given. When the new queen began 
to lay, her brood was healthy. The 
other cases of the disease, or whatever 
it was, finally disappeared of themselves. 

A bee-keeper a few miles from Medina, 
reported similar experiences. Mr. Root 
thinks that this trouble, whatever it is, 





mistaken for the real, 
virulent foul brood, and perhaps been 
cured (?) by the use of salt, carbolic 
acid, or some other nostrum. That is, 
some such ‘‘medicine” was used, and, 
as the trouble disappeared, it was nat- 
urally supposed that foul 
been cured.—B.-K. R. 


brood had 


————— + me + _ _ —- 


Prof. L. H. Pammel, of the 
State Agricultural College at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has sent us a 60-page pamphlet 
which contains one of his interesting 
lectures and also two essays. The lec- 
ture is on ‘‘ Pollination of Flowers,” 
and the essays are entitled ‘‘Cross and 
Self Fertilization in Plants” and ‘‘ The 
Effects of Cross-Fertilization in Plants.” 
The lecture is profusely illustrated, and 
all are written in Prof. Pammel’s happy 
style. We shall make extracts from 
these subjects as soon as we have room. 





———y ——— 
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A Song of Long Ago. 


JAMES W. RILEY. 





A song of long eae. 

Sing it lightly—sing it low— 

Sing it softiy—like the lisping of the lips we 
used to know 

When our baby laughter spilled 

From the hearts forever filled 

With a music sweet as a robin ever trilled ! 


Let the sumer fragrant. breeze, 

And the leaves of locust trees, 

And the apple buds and blossoms, and the 
wings of honey-bees, 

All palpitate with glee, 

Till the happy apy 

Brings back each childish joy to you and me. 


Let the eyes of fancy turn 

Where the tumbled pippins burn 

Like embers in the orchard’s lap of tousled 
Tass and fern ; 

And let the wayward wind, 

Still singing, plod behind 

The cider press—the good old-fashioned kind ! 


Blend in the song the moan 

Of the dove that grieves alone, 

And the wild whirr of the locust and the 
bumble’s drowsy drone ; 

And the low of cows that call 

Through the pasture bars when all 

The landscape fades away at evenfall. 


Then. far away and clear, 

Through the dusky atmosphere, 

Let the wailing of the dees be the only 
sound you hear. 

Oh, sweet and sad and low 

As the memory may know 

Is the glad, pathetic song of long fa ! 

lected. 





The New England Maga- 
zime for October is specially attractive 
for the quantity and quality of its poetry. 
Everett S. Hubbard contributes a fine 
Columbus poem, ‘‘ The Three Ships,” 
which has the place of honor in the 
number. Charles Edwin Markham, the 
Californian poet, isrepresented by a poem 
in his best vein, ‘‘A Harvest Song.” 
Madison Cawein, of Kentucky, is some- 
what metaphysical in ‘‘The Ordeal.” 
James B. Kenyon contributes a pretty 
fancy, ‘‘The South Wind.” St. George 
Best is topical with ‘‘Mars.” Stuart 
Sterne, a New York poet, in ** Vespers ” 
and ‘‘ Matins,” gives us true poetry and 
sentiment. All these poets are of the 
younger generation, and are scattered 
throughout the Union, so that it cannot 
be said that the New England is bound 
by local prejudices, or closes its columns 
to the youger singers. And poetry is 
undoubtedly still read, the croakers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 





























CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEX. 
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Hot in Texas. 





It was 90° in the shade here yester- 
day and day before. Bees are booming. 
We are getting a good honey-flow now— 
Sept. 28th. : 





A Correction. 





The second line of the first column, on 
page 397, should read thus: ‘* You sce 
this middle frame on her side is,” etc., 
instead of the way it was printed. 





A Queen-Rearing Dialogue. 


(Concluded from page 428.) 


I see your nuclei are tolerably strong, 
too. How do you keep them that way? 


Well, Charles, you see I let my queens 
lay a frame or two of brood before 
shipping them, if I am not crowded too 
much with orders. But, if I can’t do 
this, and I am compelled to ship as soon 
as they begin to lay, I bring frames of 
brood from other yards and keep them 
up, and I tell you it is a good thing to 
have a yard with laying queens all the 
time to draw brood from in this queen 
business. 

**What do you do when you have 
more cells than you have nuclei to take 
them?” 

Well, I always have a few strong, 
queenless colonies in some of my yards, 
and I draw frames of brood and bees 
enough from them to take all my sur- 
plus cells, which increases my number of 
nuclei a little every once in a while. 

**IT see you do not introduce virgins 
much.” 

No, I don’t fool any time away intro- 
ducing virgins, for I find that a virgin is 
nearly always a few days longer in be- 














ginning to lay, than one that is not 
moved at all. 

“Yes, but don’t you lose more time 
when you give cells, than if you had 
virgins to put in?” 

No. You see my nuclei are only 
queenless three days when I give the 
cell, and the cell usually hatches the 
next day after I put it in, so my nuclei 
are queenless ouly about 5 days, and it 
is best for them to be queenless awhile 
when we introduce virgins. So the cell 
will hatch out and its queen lay just 
about as quick as my introduced virgin ; 
and I like it better. It is less trouble, 
and somehow I like the queen better, 
too. 

‘* Well, I see, Mrs. Atchley, that this 
queen-rearing business must have some 
system about it to make a success of it.” 


Yes, Charles, every fellow must know 
his post of duty, like taking down a cir- 
cus tent, if we wish to get a long fast. 
So, now, Charles, we have gone over all 
this ‘* preamble,” and only shown the 
good working side of it all. Now, to 
show you that it is not all sweet and no 
bitter, I must tell you that all the cells 
do not hatch, and we often lose queens 
in mating, and for these reasons some of 
our nuclei go without queens so long 
that they take a laying worker, and a 
great many other things go wrong. 


But I have learned to do just like the 
bees do when the sun melts their combs 
all down, and just go to work and repair 
the loss as quickly as I can, andI am 
here to tell you that queen-breeders have 
their ups and downs just as much, or a 
little more, than honey-producers do. 
Now_I hope I have made this all plain. 





Southern Bee-Keepers, don’t forget 
about the bee-meeting at the Dallas, 
Tex., Fair, on Oct. 27th. A grand time 
is expected. 





Turning Out Brood—Retaining Drones 


Here are some questions asked by 
Mr. C. V. Mann, of Riverton, Ill.: 


ist. What is the cause of bees throw- 
ing out brood at this time of year? 

2nd. Is the brood chilled or starved ? 
If not, what ails it? 

8rd. Why do bees retain their drones 
longer in some seasons than in others? 

My bees are doing well on buckwheat, 
Spanish needle, heart’s-ease and burr- 
vine,—C. V. MANN. 
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lst. There are several reasons for 
bees throwipg out brood &t this or other 
times of the year. One prominent cause 
is a sndden fallin temperature. So far 
we must give the bees credit for their in- 
stinct, that runs very close after reason. 
They seem to think that winter has 
come, and they feel they will not get 
honey enough to support their brood, 
and pull down and drag out is the order. 

Another cause, here in the South, is 
the center or foundation moth, that 
makes a little webb at the base of the 
cells, and injures the brood, and the bees 
tear them out. I have noticed bees in 
little groups, all working hard to free 
themselves, but, on account of being fast 
by the moth-webb they could not get 
loose. ButI think in your case it was 
the fall in the temperature. 

2nd. I do not think that the brood is 
starved, only the bees seem to think, as 
other folks do sometimes, that they have 
‘** bitten off more than they can chew,” 
and go to work and tear down. 

3rd. The reason your bees retain their 
drones longer this season, is on account 
of their prosperity, as you say they are 
getting plenty honey yet. Bees seldom 
kill their drones at all in this locality, so 
long as they gather honey, so I suppose 
this will hold good in your State, too; 
while at other times the flow of honey 
is cut off by some means, and drones are 
killed early. A cool night will cause 
bees to throw out brood, even if they are 
gathering honey, and still they will not 
molest the old drones. 





—>+— a e+ 





At the Dallas Fair, in Texas, on Oct. 
27th, a great bee-meeting will be held 
for Southern bee-keepers. Don’t fail to 
be there. 





IIL I Ie A aKRAM 


Doolittie’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 479,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 


-_—— + - - 


The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 





Read our great offer on page 453. 
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When Should Bees Begin to 
Breed in the Spring? 





Query 839.—How early in the spring do 
you prefer to have your bees begin to rear 
brood ?—Ark. 


As soon as they leave the cellar.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


March, in this latitude (Wisconsin).— 
E. FRANCE. 


When willows and soft maple begin to 
blossom.—R. L. TayLor. 


As soon as pollen comes in from the 
fields.—G. M. DooLiTrLe. 


In our latitude (Georgia) the last of 
January.—J. P. H. Brown. 


In this latitude (western Illinois) in 
February.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


About the middle of April in this lati- 
tude (lowa).—EuGENE SEcoR. 


As soon as they are removed to the 
summer stands.—C. H. DrpBEeRn. 


Not until there is a prospect of set- 
tled warm weather.—JAmEs A. GREEN. 


Not much, if any, sooner than they 
can have frequent flights.—James Hep- 
DON. 


I prefer to have them begin in the 
winter; not wait until spring.—A. B. 
MASON. 


With a location for an early honey- 
flow, the earlier the better.—Mnrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


By the first of March. I often have 
two frames of brood in February (Michi- 
gan).—H. D. CurTine. 


Let them begin when they see fit. 
They know better than we do, when to 
begin.—DapDant & Son. 


About-the time natural pollen begins 
to appear, or about Jan. 20th to Feb. 
1st in this locality (Texas).—Mrs. Jren- 
NIE ATOHLEY. 








The bees are the best judges of the 
time. Keep your bees strong, give them 
food if they are short of stores, and 
leave the rest to them.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 





Just as soon as the weather and con- 
ditions induce them to rear brood. If 
my bees have plenty of stores they never 
make any mistakes along this line (Ken- 
tucky).—G. W. DEMAREE. 


That would depend upon climate and 
circumstances. I would not care to 
have them breed before the spring is 
sufficiently advanced for them to have 
frequent flights.—M. MAuHIN. 


As soon as the pollen is in the flowers. 
In some seasons this is too early. On 
the average, I find bees should be out 
and rearing brood as soon as they can 
begin to collect.—A. J. Coox. 


As early as they will, which is usually 
in a small way from the 1st to the L5th 
of February, and on a larger scale from 
the middle of March on; depending 
upon how much food they have, and the 
protection given.—G. L. TINKER. 





Just as soon as they choose—their in- 
stinct is, to my mind, a better guide 
than any rule that can be laid down. 
No one can foretell in regard to bitter 
cold days in early spring, so I keep colo- 
nies confined to the combs they can 
cover, and let them ‘‘go it alone.”—J. 
E. Ponp. 








 Judge.”—The Omaha Bee, in 
speaking of Judge, says thatit did fair 
work in 1888, but that in this campaign 
it is outdoing itself. Judge was never 
making such great hits as it is this 
year; it is leaving all its rivals behind. 
Such great pictures as the ‘* Cleveland 
Parachute,” and the bursting of the 
Peck boom, are memorable in campaign 
cartooning. But Judge has some great 
pictures in store, and the five papers 
for the next five weeks of the campaign 
will be sent for 50 cents. Address, The 
Judge Publishing Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 





There’s Not a Young Person 
but what can secure at least one new 
subscriber to the BEE JOURNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
453. Try it. 
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Report of the Iowa State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. BITTENBENDER. 


The 10th annnal convention of the 
Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
met on the Fair Ground at Des Moines, 
with the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and a very good attendance 
of the members. All were enthusiastic, 
and bee-subjects were discussed with 
much interest. 

The bee-keepers reported a fair crop 
of white honey, mostly comb, with the 
most sale of comb honey at 15 cents per 
pound, and extracted at 10 cents; with 
a few sales at 1244 cents. Some locali- 
ties reported some fall honey gathered. 
Bees are in good condition for winter, 
and the prospects are fine for a good 
honey crop in 1893. 

The programme was then taken up, 
it being 1:30 p.m. 

After the usual preliminary business 
was transacted, Mr. Eugene Secor, of 
Forest City, delivered the following 


President’s Annual Address: 


Itis natural for bees to breed and 
multiply. The Creator implanted this 
propensity in every living thing, and of 
course bees are no exception. In order 
to fulfill this law it is necessary for 
them to provide food to last through the 
winter. In their wild state it was not 
difficult to meet these two requirements. 
From the abundance of wild flowers, 
and with the instinct of industry im- 
planted, they could easily store not only 
a sufficient amount of honey to winter 
upon, in the mild climate of which they 
were natives, but often a surplus. 

To succeed in bee-keeping it is neces- 
sary to understand these instincts in the 
bees, and control them to our own ad- 
vantage and profit. The propensity to 
increase is so strong that if left to them- 
selves they are inclined to increase in- 
ordinately, and at the expense of sur- 
pins honey. If controlled and guided 





by a master hand, they will often store 
several hundred pounds per colony. 

It will be readily understood, then, 
that intelligence and skill are necessary 
to make bee-keeping pay. You old bee- 
keepers understand this. If none but 
skilled workmen were present, it would 
not be necessary to call attention to first 
principles. 


THINGS BEE-KEEPERS SHOULD KNOW. 


Just as the farmer should understand 
the nature of his soil, and the crops best 
adapted to it, so the bee-keeper should 
thoroughly comprehend the most impor- 
tant principles of his art, and by obser- 
vation and experience learn to apply 
them. There is ample scope for use of 
his best judgment and highest skill. He 
should undersand the flora of his local- 
ity; then the problem of how to increase 
the strength of his colonies before the 
main honey-flow appears; and how to 
have the least number of bees per col- 
ony when they are only consumers, will 
tax his best mental powers. 

How to prevent excessive swarming 
when honey is the object sought, will 
require skill and executive ability. How 
to obtain the largest product with the 
least manipulation will require study 
and experience, What are the essential 
improvements in hives and apiarian im- 
plements, requires knowledge and judg- 
ment. How to get our surplus honey in 
the most attractive form for market is a 
thing that comes not by intuition, but by 
observation and study. How, when and 
where to market our productis worthy 
of our best thought. 

Knowing that bees are natives of a 
warmer climate than this, it should be 
our endeavor to give them such care and 
protection as is needed for their safe 
wintering, and our own future profits. 
Therefore, the whole range of intricate 
and important questions is presented to 
every one who would prosecute the in- 
dustry:of bee-keeping to a successful 
Issue. 


A MUTUAL INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS. 


We are met here for the purpose of 
mutual help. No one knows all there is 
worth knowing on any subject. Knowl- 
edge gained from the experience of any 
intelligent and observing bee-keeper 
may be of value to the fraternity, and 
should be freely given for the benefit of 
the pursuit. The only way the industry 


of bee-keeping can be made to assume 
its proper place among the rural occupa 
tions, is for bee-keepers to develop the 
suggestion and 


art through mutual 
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criticism, and then by united front and 
organized effort it will receive the recog- 
nition it deserves. 

There are enough bee-keepers in lowa 
to accomplish everything we desire, if 
united. 


FOUL BROOD AND HONEY ADULTERATION. 


Happily for us there is not much legis- 
lation needed in our interest. So far 
we have been comparatively free from 
the scourge of foul brood, but if that 
disease should get a foot-hold we might 
feel the need of the proper legislative 
authority for stamping it out. 


We have no statutein this State to 
prevent or punish the adulterators of 
honey. I have no evidence that this 
fraud is practiced here, but if mixed in 
any of the cities outside of our borders, 
I have no doubt the producers of pure 
honey, as well as every consumer of the 
adulterated article, are injured and 
cheated. We ought to have a pure food 
law that would include honey. 


MOST DESIRABLE POUND PACKAGE. 


One of the things I should like to hear 
discussed is the most desirable pound 
package for comb honey. I believe the 
conviction is growing among the largest 
honey-producers and commission men 
that the one most in use is not the best 
for our purpose. This matter was dis- 
cussed at our last National Convention. 
A package was exhibited which was per- 
haps 4}¢x6x134¢ inches, which was very 
attractive. The additional surface adds 
toits appearance. I have a notion, too, 
that the thin combs are finished and 
capped sooner than one two inches in 
thickness. I should like to hear from 
some of our large honey-producers on 
this subject. 


APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Columbian Exhibition will claim 
our attention in 1893. It is probable 
that there will be no State Fair next 
year. Itis hoped that the bee-keepers 
of Iowa will do their part towards show- 
ing the honey resources of the State, 
and the progress being made in the art. 
The amount of honey expected from any 
individual producer will not tax his 
patriotism or his purse to any great ex- 
tent. In all probability arrangements 
will be made to transport all exhibits of 
this character without cost to the exhib- 
itor. It is to be hoped that exhibitors 
of honey and implements from Iowa will 
prepare two lots—one to be shown in 
the Government building, where all the 
States can exhibit together, and the 





other in the Iowa building, where only 
Iowa products are shown. 


ADVANTAGE OF COMPARING NOTES. 


If the past two or three seasons have 
not been as profitable as we could wish, 
it is all the more important that we 
should compare notes with those who 
have learned to reap success where we 
have found only failure. If our bee- 
keeping experience has been too much 
along the line of the old methods in 
vogue when it was thought to be al! 
luck, we should learn of our more pro- 
gressive neighbors that -in bee-keeping, 
asin every other business, it puys to 
think, and then to act. 

That this convention will prove a 
stimulous to our activities, and the 
means of unifying the bee-keepers of 
Iowa, is the wish and prayer of your 
presiding officer. 

EUGENE SECcOR. 





: Following the President’s address, 
was an essay by Mr. Frank Coverdale, 
of Welton, entitled, 


Benefit of Bees to Agriculture. 


In treating this subject I will attempt 
only to point out a few good traits of the 
honey-bee beneficial to the agriculturist. 

On fine days the bees are continually 
on the hunt for honey, pollen and wax. 
This is not necessary only that they 
might exist and have their being, but 
that the bees might do the work that 
was intended for them upon the stage 
of nature. 

Let him who wishes to observe the 
grand workings of the honey-bee go out 
inte the fruit orchards on a fine summer 
day with all in full bloom, and what a 
pleasant sight it is to behold. Pollen 
and honey laden bees—ah, yes, they are 
there for a purpose. Their carrying 
pollen-grains from one blossom to 
another causes a more perfect fertiliza- 
tion, which means more perfect fruit on 
each tree. 

All the fruit-trees in the orchards, 
vines in the gardens, clovers in the 
meadows—yes, even the ragged bloom 
by the roadside, the heart’s-ease in the 
grain-field, asters by the brooklet—al! 
open with all their grandest beauty and 
invite the bees to come to the feast; 
and while they are yet at the feast, pol- 
len—the fertilizing dust—is showered 
all over them, changing not at all from 
one kind of blossom to another; and 
while gathering nectar, they do not 
avoid carrying pollen to every blossom 
that they visit. 
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Will a man invite the intruder, or the 
stranger, to reach his hand into his 
pocket, and take out the gold and silver 
without ever expecting anything in re- 
turn? No; this would be folly, and not 
in the least in nature’s way. Will the 
flowers of the field yield up their richest 
all, for naught ? 

All of the clovers, which we are so 
largely dependent upon for the restora- 
tion of fertility to the soils of the great 
corn belt, are almost absolutely depend- 
ent upon the bee-family for their exis- 
tence. Wind will not properly distribute 
the fertilizing dust, hence the work 
must be done by bees. 


The apple and plum families are much 
better served by wind; however wind 
does not blow evéry day, and on such 
days bees will work mostrapidly. Thus 
a continual fertilization is carried on 
until the bloom has faded. 


Ah, no; the benefit of the honey-bee 
to the agriculturist is not generally 
known. Among the clovers is where 
her greatest work is done. In sunny 
June her hum will be heard in the pas- 
ture field, gathering honey from white 
clover, giving it such a perfect fertiliza- 
tion that itis always filled with seed ; 
this seed falls to the ground in great 
quantities, and, during the following 
season, grows large quantities of feed 
for live stock, thus furnishing beef for 
the hungry, and fertility to the soil. 
Alsike clover, which promises to become 
a partof the pasture and hay fields of 
Iowa, yields seed to perfection because 
of the honey-bee. 

Just as white clover ceases to bloom, 
the bee of the hive (with a few bumble- 
bees) will, as a rule, be found on red 
clover; hence, at this date, the above 
begins to fill with seed, and continues to 
do so until frost shuts them off; and if 
the grasshopper doesn’t destroy the 
bloom, or the clover-seed midge do her 
work, a good supply of seed will be the 
certain result. Much clover seed means 
cheap seed; cheap seed means cheap 
fertility to the soil; cheap fertility 
means riches for the farmer ; and riches 
for the farmer means prosperity for the 
city. Let the agriculturist take good 
care of the bees, for their agency is of 
great importance, not only in their as- 
sistance in fructifying the earth, but for 
the production of a most delicious and 
health-giving food for humanity. 

FRANK COVERDALE. 


Mr. Coverdale’s essay was then dis- 
cussed as follows: 
Mr. Fultz said he did not think that 








bees were of as mnch benefit to fruit as 
is usually supposed, as he raised fruit in 
the State before many bees were in the 
country. 

Mr. Clute said that he found wild bees 
in 1850, and also that bees are essentia] 
to fertilize fruit-bloom. He found fruit 
more perfect as bees-increased in num- 
bers. 

Mr. Kimball had learned by personal 
experience that bees were very beneficial 
to the fruit-growers. 


Mr. Coverdale—Is there a variety of 
clover that bees cannot gather honey 
from ? When they desire, J have known 
bees to gather honey from red clover, 
when grasshoppers cut the corollas. 


Mr. M. M. Hamilton, of Clearfield, 
then read an essay as follows, entitled, 


My System of Wintering Bees. 


I have been requested to give my plan 
of wintering bees. When I first turned 
my attention to bee-keeping, the win- 
tering of bees was what bothered me 
most. I read books on the subject, and 
inquired of those who were keeping bees 
in this section of country, and the in- 
formation gained was so varied that I 
was at aloss to know which method to 
adopt. 

Some wintered their bees on the sum- 
mer stands, and saved all the colonies, 
while others lost part, or al] of theirs; 
some wintered their bees on the summer 
stands, and placed a box over the entire 
hive, leaving an entrance for the bees, 
packing hay around the sides and over 


the top, and then covering the whole 
with long slough-grass. This last plan 
proves very successful, but is very in- 


convenient for examining the 
(which, I think, is very necessary to 
wintering), and is more expensive than 
my method, which is this: 

I use the summer stand, which is made 
of two pieces six inches high and about 
16 inches long, with strips nailed from 
one to the other for the hive to rest on. 
I first pick out as dry a place as possi- 
ble, sheltered on the north, and build a 
shed high enough to admit the hive with 
the super on, about 4% feet wide, and 
long enough to admit all the colonies. 

I place the first colony about 10 
inches from the end, and 10 inches 
from the back, packing with prairie 
hay. I then place another colony about 
10 inches from the first, and pack the 
same as the first, and so on until I have 
them all packed away iI then place an 


bees 


absorbing cushion in the super, and the 
bees are ready for the cold weather. 
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I spread hay or straw in front of the 
hives, so that on fine days, when the 
bees come out for a flight, if they should 
fall before they get to the hive, they do 
not get chilled on the cold ground. 

I have examined the bees after a cold 
spell, and would find the top of the 
cushion covered with frost. I would 
prop the cover up, and let the sun shine 


in on the cushion, and dry it, then turn ‘ 


it over, shut the cover down, and the 
bees were ready for another cold spell. 


This plan is very convenient about 
feeding, as itis easy to get to the bees, 
and has proved an entire success with 
me in wintering bees. 

The first winter I put away 14 colo- 
nies, and did not lose any until spring, 
then I lost three for want of food. The 
next winter I put away 23, and saved 
all of them. I lost one the latter part 
of May, owing to the rainy weather and 
neglect of feeding; also one colony in 
June from robbers. The balance came 
through the long, cold, rainy weather in 
very good condition. 

Some have tried the above plan, and 
have had good results. Some have tried 
other plans, such as putting the hives 
on boards on the ground, and covering 
with hay, not putting cushions on, and 
lost about one-third of their bees. 
Others have tried putting them in a 
close shed, with no way to get out, and 
they lost nearly all of their bees. 


I feel that for this section of country 
my plan is the best, as it has proven so 
for the past two winters. But it might 
not do for more northern localities, 
where the winters are more severe. 

M. M. HAMILTON. 

The discussion on the subject of Mr. 
Hamilton’s essay was as follows: 


Mr. Fultz has wintered his bees in 
chaff hives successfully for the past ten 
years. 

Mr. Coverdale winters his bees both 
in-doors and out-doors with small per 
cent. of loss. To winter bees well, they 
must have good food, and be well 
packed. . 

Mr. Lent winters his bees on the sum- 
mer stands with packing around them. 

Mr. Hudson winters his bees on the 
summer stands, and ventilates the hives 
on warm days. 

Mr. Secor said we want a method of 
wintering that is good and cheap. 

Mr. Fultz said that bee-men lose more 
bees by spring dwindling than by win- 
tering. 

A member asked the per cent. of loss. 
He wintered his bees in the cellar, hav- 
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ing putin 59 colonies, and took out 35 
alive; they dwindled down to 21. 

Mr. Kimball said that a colony poorly 
prepared for winter will come out poorly 
in the spring, and will suffer mach from 
dwindling. A colony with new comb, 
and with little or no pollen, winters best. 

Mr. Fultz thinks that the cause of 
spring dwindling principally originates 
by putting the bees out too early in the 
spring. 

Mr. Coverdale advised packing bees 
well with three inches of packing al! 
around, and six inches of chaff on top. 
He said that every one should study his 
own locality, and learn how to prepare 
the bees in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the several localities. 

The convention then had the pleasure 
of listening to a very interesting speech 
by the Secretary of the lowa Columbian 
Commission—Mr. F. N. Chase, of Cedar 
Falls, who strongly impressed the duty 
upon Iowa bee-keepers of preparing a 
honey exhibit for both the Exposition 
building and the Iowa building. He 
showed how important it was, and that 
it would afford much pleasure and com- 
fort to make such an exhibit. 

In regard to expenses, the commis- 
sioners would receive all honey and pay 
all expenses; but that as yet there has 
not been any appropriation made by the 
commissioners to defray expenses, and 
perhaps will not be until the Iowa bee- 
keepers have stated what honey wil! be 
offered for exhibition. Noone exhibitor 
is entitled to exhibit, in the World’s Fair 
building, more than 100 pounds of comb 
honey, and 50 pounds of extracted. But 
in the Iowa building it is not limited. 

All Iowa bee-keepers that have any 
honey which they contemplate exhibit- 
ing at the World’s Fair, should let it be 
known by addressing the Secretary of 
the Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
J. W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, Iowa. 

The convention then adjourned until! 
the following day—Aug. 31. 

J. W. BIrrENBENDER, Sec. 
(Concluded next week.) 


——— lo 


Every Boy and Girl wil! be 
interested in reading page 453 of this 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL. And we 
shouldn’t wonder if the older folks, also, 
would be much pleased. We offer the 
BEE JOURNAL from now to Jan. |, 
1894, for $1.00, to a new subscriber, 
and give the *‘ World’s Fair Combined 
Games and Puzzles” as premium for 
getting such new subscriber. Or, we 
club it with the Brr Journar for one 
year, for $1.20. 
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Outside Indications that Bees 
are Getting Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent writes, ‘‘ How can I 
tell when my bees are gathering honey 
without opening the hives? When bees 
are busy going and coming from the 
hive, and we see no pollen on their pol- 
len baskets, does it indicate that they 
are getting honey? Please answer 
through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
aslam taking that paper, and like it 
very much.” 

Bees may be flying very briskly, and 
yet net be securing any honey from the 
fields. When young bees come out for 
the first time to take an airing, a casual 
observer might think they were at work 
very busily, while the truth would be 
that they were doing nothing but play. 

These young bees have deceived very 
many in times of scarcity of honey, in 
being taken for robbers, for in actions 
they behave very much as robbers do in 
heading toward the hive and circling 
away from it, and also in being full to 
look at. I have often watched them, 
asking myself the question, ‘‘ How can 
they be distinguished from robbers by 
the inexperieneed ?” and must say that 
only in looks do they appear differently, 
they being light colored and covered with 
dewn, while robber-bees are generally 
old, dark-colored bees with the down 
scraped off. The actions of the two are 
very similar. 

Again, in the summer season, when a 
large quantity of brood is being reared, 
Ihave often thought that the bees were 
getting honey quite rapidly, immediately 
after a long-continued rain, and won- 
dered at it; but an examination showed 
that they were loaded only with water, 
which is required in large quantities 
when brood-rearing is going on rapidly. 


Once more: Bees often fly briskly 
when neither honey nor pollen is being 
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gathered, especially in the spring of the 
year. At this season they will fly out 
every pleasant day, marking their loca- 
tion, etc., and getting ready for the 
time when there is something which can 
be gathered. Bees which are securing 
honey do not fly as easily on their re- 
turn as do bees when not at work, but 
come down on the alighting-board with 
a kind of dropping motion that at once 
shows that the bee has a load of some- 
thing. Then the sound of the wings is 
different, for the motion is slower, and 
gives only a tired hum, instead of a 
sharp sound, as is given by angry bees. 

In times of basswood, when there is a 
Jarge yield, the bees will start out in 
early morning, and come home loaded 
so heavy that they will fall short of the 
hive several feet, and often fall all 
around in the grass and on top of the 
hives, being unable to rise for sometime. 
As the day advances they do not show 
this so much; but as night comes on, 
they begin to fall as before, some even 
staying out over night, darkness over- 
taking them before they reach home. 
In such times as this it is easy for any- 
one to tell that the bees are getting 
honey. 

In times of clover and other flowers, 
when the yield is not so great, if you 
will get your eyeon a level with the 
alighting-board, it is quite easy to de- 
tect a loaded bee, even though the load 
may be light, from one that has no load. 
Such loaded bees hold the abdomen 
lower down than bees with no load, so 
that the abdomen strikes the board as 
soon as the feet do, while with a heavy 
load it strikes first, often causing the 
bee to bound up, as it were, and some- 
times tumble over entirely. Many an 
hour have I watched the bees in this 
way, to see what could be told from out- 
side appearances. 

But so far I have given nothing defi- 
nite, only as the increase of honey in 
the hive kept pace with the signs from 
without, which point to the above being 
right. How did I tell for certain that 
these outside appearances were correct ? 
Well, if you will catch a bee and dissect 
it, you can know for a certainty what it 
has in its honey-stomach, and this is the 
way I tell, if Iam not sureI am right 
from outside appearances. 


As the bee drops on the alighting- 
board, with a quick motion put the 
finger on the thorax, bearing down until 
the thorax gives way, which will kill the 
bee at once, and do it quicker than any 
other way I have seen tried—even 
quicker than the ‘‘ painless death,” as 
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the scientists suppose, which they prac- 
tice in killing their specimens for scien- 
tific research. 

Having killed the bee, pick it up by 
the wings, when you will take it by the 
thorax with the left hand, and with the 
point of the blade of your jack-nife pull 
off the horny scales of the abdomen by 
slipping it under them and placing the 
thumb above. When the honey-sac is 
secured, itis easy to tell what it con- 
tains, by the taste. 

Don’t undertand that I go around 
killing and dissecting bees all the time 
during the summer months in this way, 
for only five or six are killed in a season 
to guide me in my observations, for I 
always think it is very cruel to kill any- 
thing, only as something of importance 
is to be gained. 

From the above I think the corres- 
pondent, or any one, can tell when the 
bees are at work, and when they are at 
play. All should practice these outside 
observations, along the many lines that 
are offered us, for often by them we can 
learn when and what needs doing ; when 
different plants are in bloom, etc. 


When we see brood outside on the 
alighting-board, we know that bees are 
troubled with moth-worms, or are starv- 
ing, in which case they need our assist- 
ance. When we see many round cap- 
pings on the alighting-board, we can 
know that drones are hatching; or, if 
only one or two, and these thick and 
dark colored, we can know that young 
queens are hatching. 

If the bees are entering the hive cov- 
ered with yellow dust, we can know that 
they are working on selandine or pump- 
kin; and, if a white dust, then on teasel, 
in this locality. And so, by observation 
and practice, the bee-keeper can take in 
many things at a glance. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


+ or 


Apiarian Display and Premiums 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Fair. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. E. T. ABBOTT. 


The Fair closed on Saturday, Sept. 
17th, very auspiciously. The weather 
throughout the week was all that could 
be asked, and the crowd was immense— 
56,000 people went through the gates 
on Thursday. 

The display in the apiarian depart- 
ment was in every way creditable, con- 
sidering the season, and was @ success. 
The premiums were liberal, and the 





Association paid the exhibitors in this 
department about $300 in premiums. 

There were two attractive displays of 
comb honey. Messrs. Kimball & Large, 
of De Witt, Iowa, were awarded the 
first premium, and Miss Mary Poteet, of 
St. Joseph, the second. 

There were three displays of extracted 
honey, all of which were neatly arranged 
and attracted much attention. Kimbal! 
& Large carried off the first, and the St. 
Joseph Apiary Co. the second prize. 

There were two displays of apicultura! 
literature, the St. Joseph Apiary Co. re- 
ceived the first, and Miss Poteet the sec- 
ond premium. 

The St. Joseph Apiary Co. took first 
onthe best display of apiarian imple- 
ments, and Kimball & Large the second. 

There were three entries for the best 
crate of 500 sections, but owing to an 
error in entering them, one was ruled 
out. G. B. Lewis & Co. received first 
prize, and A. I. Root second. 

There were four entries for the best 
all-purpose hive—the Root dovetailed 
hive, a dovetailed chaff-hive, the im- 
proved Langstroih Simplicity, and the 
** St. Joe” hive. The first premium was 
awarded to the St. Joseph Apiary Co. on 
their ‘‘St. Joe” hive, and the second to 
Kimball & Large, on a dovetailed chaff- 
hive. 

There were a number of entries on 
bees, queens, comb foundation, section 
presses, smokers, etc., all of which were 
awarded liberal premiums. 

The Fair, as a whole, was a success, 
and the Fair Board deserve the thanks 
of the bee-keepers for the liberal en- 
couragement they gave this industry. 
This was the first Fair for most of the 
Board, and some things did not work 
very smoothly at the opening, but it is 
to be hoped that they have learned by 
experience, and that next year al! of 
this friction will be avoided. 

Long live the apiarian department of 
the St. Joseph Fair Association ! 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


What Variety of Buckwheat is 
Best for Honey? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. J. JOHNSON. 


What kinds of buckwheat yield the 
most honey ? isa question well worth 
considering for bee-keepers. I believe 
the favor is with the Japanese for yield- 
ing the most honey. I have experimented 
four years in succession with four kinds, 
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and find that the bees work a great dea! 
more on the marblehead, Australian and 
silverhull than they doon the Japanese 
variety, in my locality, but the latter 
yields one-third more bushels of seed 
per acre than do the other three varie- 
ties. The Japanese ripens ten days 
earlier than the marblehead and Aus- 
tralian when sown on the same date. 
The other kinds bloom longer, and afford 
pasture Jonger, and while the four va- 
reties are in bloom at the same time, 
there are generally ten bees on the 
marblehead, Australian and silverhull 











My Experience in Bee-Keeping 
in Louisiana. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY P. E. COUVILLON. 





Five years ago I captured a colony of 
black bees in my orchard, in a wooden 
half-barrel. The year after I got three 
more, making four. I made box-hives, 
and the third year I got more colonies, 
making nine. Last year I had 13, 
which I got Mr. S. R. Wallace, a neigh- 




















Washington State Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition, in 1893. 


kinds, to one on the Japanese variety. 
I would like to hear from other bee- 
keepers as to what their experience has 
been with the varieties of buckwheat; 
and whether localities have anything to 
do with it, like some other honey-plants. 
I have kept bees for at least 23 years, 
and buckwheat helped me out more 
than one year that I would have had to 
feed if it had not been for this valuable 
honey-plant. 

My surplus this season was 45 pounds 
of comb honey per colonj, spring count, 
which I sola at 15 to 18 cents per pound. 

Summit Mills, Pa., Sept. 26, 1892. 





bor, to help transfer to 10-frame Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity hives. 

Mr. Wallace is well identified in bee- 
culture. He sold me four Italian queens, 
which were successfully introduced. 

I lost, last winter, 2 colonies by 
moths, and last spring I started with 11 


| good, strong colonies in single hives. I 


have to-day 22 colonies in double hives, 
and 12 in single hives. I bought more 
Italian bees last May, and nowI have 


| nearly all pure Italian bees. 


I extracted, on June 8th, 30 gallons 
of honey ; then the rainy season set in, 
and for 57 days we had daily rains, and 
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my bees gathered no surplus honey. 
Now, during the past four or five weeks 
of good weather, they gathered a great 
deal of honey, and I am extracting 4 
gallons of honey from each top of my 
double hives, well capped from the top 
to the bottom of the frames. 


I shipped a barrel of honey this morn- 
ing, and expect to have another one 
ready inafew days. Idid not extract 
from the single hives, as their bees have 
been hived only since last month, and 3 
of them this month. 

Iam succeeding very, well in rearing 
pure Italian queens, and I have only 3 
more colonies of hybrids, which is very 
good. 

I have three brothers who commenced 
last year, and have, between them, 26 
colonies in Langstroth hives, some 
black, and some Italian bees, making all 
together 60 colonies among the four 
of us. 

I keep my apiary clean. My hives 
are all painted, and rest on scantlings in 
one straight row, under fruit-trees three 
feet apart. They are near my store, 
and they seem to be more gentle than 
bees away a certain distance from the 
house. 

My bees are not troubled now with 
moths, the yard being clear of grass, 
and I raise a good many chickens, 
which, I believe, help to destroy the 
moth-millers. 

Iam rather a novice at the bee-busi- 
ness, but as you see, lam doing well, I 
think. I ought to have, in a year from 
this date, 80 or 90 colonies all in double 
hives, if no bad luck occurs. I leave 
them on the summer stands al] winter. 

Carencro, La., Sept. 12, 1892. 


OS 


Some Valuable Honey-Pliants 
of Kansas. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. C. L. STRICKLAND. 





I wonder how many readers of the 
good AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL know 
that ‘‘malsemoney”(Lycium-Sulgari) is a 
wonderful honey - producing plant, or 
vine, and may be trained to assume a 
beautiful form as a hedge or garden 
fence. But the way to prepare it as fol- 
lows: 

Take pieces of the roots, and after 
plowing and harrowing the ground. 
make rows 4 feet apart, and as land in 
some places is cheap, put in an out-of- 
the-way corner, and tend as you would 
corn. Train it in rows 3 feet wide, by 














83 or 4 tall. Keep clean, and I verily be- 
lieve that an acre will produce more 
honey than 80 acres of any other honey- 
plant known to us. 


The bloom is of a purple color and is 
also continuous, and the drops are of 
large size, but whether it would flourish 
in all the States or not I could not tell. 


Ground once used or oceupied by this 
plant can never be used for anything 
else, as the smallest root will start a 
vine at once when disturbed. 


This plant is solely for honey and 
fancy hedges. It begins to bloom and 
produce honey here about May first, and 
continues in constant bloom until killed 
by frost in October. The main vine is 
strong, and will stand 40° below zero. 
Cold or wet, hot or dry, appears to make 
no impression upon it. 


ALFALFA FOR HAY AND HONEY. 


Next comes the great alfalfa. This 
plant, upon land, properly prepared, 
will produce a fine crop of hay the sec- 
ond year, and also will give a good run 
of nectar. It commences to bloom 
about June Ist, and continues at a high 
rate for 2 or 83 weeks, giving a honey of 
a delicious quality and as clear as ‘Sil 
ver Drip.” This plant is the king on ac- 
count of its meritorious qualities, and 
honey as a free gift. 


Bees are strong here. We have had 
part of our fall honey-flow from weeds. 
One more good rain would give us an- 
other boom, if not too late. 


Last spring was ‘‘rough” on the little 
bee. I fed up to June 7th, when alfalfa 
came to my relief. And thus we pass 
on, in paths of apiculture, ‘‘ up hill and 
down.” 

Peabody, Kans., Sept. 18, 1892. 


ss 





The Baron Berlepsch, in sev- 
eral different experiments made to find 
out how many eggs are daily deposited 
by the queen-bee, discovered that she 
laid 1,604 eggs in 24 hours, as the re- 
sult of the first. In the second, she de- 
posited, on an average, 1,913 daily for 
the space of 20 days. In the third one, 
an average of 2,400 daily was found 
for the same length of time. Jn the 
fourth she deposited 8,021 in 24 hours. 
She was seen by him to deposit six in 
one minute. 


Later experiments with two and three 
story hives go to prove that the queen 
actually lays as many as 5,000 eggs 
during every 24 hours for a period of a 
week or so.—Selected. 
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wrt Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
— unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Uniting Nuclei by Feeding. 
As it is time to unite colonies for win- 


ter, I want to tell 
nuclei. 

I place a super on the nucleus which 
I want ta build up, fill a feeder with 
honey, and if I have not a feeder I take 
any shallow dish ; put in the food some 
pieces of wood for floats, and set on the 
frames in the super. I shake the bees, 
that I want to unite, in front of this 
hive, smoking them as they run in. I 
also smoke the ones inthe hive. Their 
fighting propensities become so absorbed 
in the sweetness of what is in the feeder, 
that all are in peace and tranquility. I 
never have lost any bees when I united 
by feeding. Wo. H. Brieur. 

Mazeppa, Minn., Sept. 27, 1892. 


how I unite my 





Experience with Blacks and Italians. 


I started in bee-keeping the spring of 
1891, having bought my bees, which 
were all blacks. One of my neighbors 
concluded that he would transfer one of 
the colonies, and in the transfer he 
killed the queen; he then told me that 
if I would introduce a queen we would be 
‘‘halvers.” So I bought an Italian 
queen and put herin all right. They 
were very weak in the fall, and on April 
lst, 1892, there was about one pint of 
workers, and the mother-bee in the hive. 
They went to breeding, and I began 
feeding, and that Italian queen, this, 
year, has laid the eggs for three good 
colonies of bees, while my blacks have 
only kept in good working order. 


My Italians got rich off the sour-wood 
in July, and cast a swarm, while the 
blacks did nothing to compare with 
them. We all know the good qualities 
of the Italians, how they will defend 
their stores, keep out moths, etc., and 
concerning robbing. I have just been 





out among the bees, and robbers are 
numerous, but not an Italian can I see 
—they are mostly blacks, some with a 
light dash of Italian blood. But the 
Italians, when they see that stores are 
to be had easily, and others are at rob- 
bing, and some colony has given up to 
be robbed—the Italians are like the old 
saying, ‘‘ Jennie put the kettle on, and 
we’ll all take tea.” 

With the experience I have with the 
Italians, I would say they are as far 
ahead of the black bees as the Berk- 
shire hogs are ahead of the old bristle- 
backed rangers. 

Nearly all intelligent bee-men say that 
the Italians are the superior race of 
bees so far. My Italians are now at 
work, while the blacks are lounging 
around. Wma. WEBB. 

Sutton, Tenn., Sept. 15, 1892. 


-__—__-_—____> .+ <= < —____- 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees are in good condition. They 
have stored from one to three gallons 
per colony here this summer, from June 
to the present time. H. C. AHLERS. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 22, 1892. 





oe 


Doing Well on Golden-Rod. 


The bees are doing well on the golden- 
rod. We have had some heavy frosts, 
but that does not hurt the golden-rod. 
I will give this week’s work of the bees : 


Sept 12th, 8% pounds; 13th, O; 14th, 
4 pounds; 15th, 44%: 16th, 5; 17th, 
8; 18th, 11%. Total, 36% pounds. 


When I got home from church to-day, 
I had a big swarm of bees clustered on 
top of a hive. I have stones on top of 
the hives to weight the covers down, 
and the bees were clustered on the 
stone. I have had 5 swarms to come 
out this year, and they have all clus- 
tered on top of other hives, and around 
the stones on top. I take an empty hive 
in one hand, the smoker in the other, 
and smoke them a little, and they walk 
right in. Gro. W. NANCE. 

Peiro, Iowa, Sept. 18, 1892. 


— —_-.——< - < _—_—— 


Best Season for Several Years. 


I want to say that the best season for 
honey for severa) yearsin this part of 
the country, is now just closing—a con- 
tinual flow since clover bloom. Seven 
colonies have filled t0 completion 525 
one-pound sections, one of which colo 
nies completed 120 of the above. | 
sections a week 


shipped 3 cases of 72 
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ago to St. Louis, which sold for 16 cents 
per section! At home I get 1244 cents 
per section ; next week I will raise the 
price to 15 cents per section. 

I have kept one colony building comb 
and storing honey in Langstroth frames 
to feed with next spring, and have 
secured 24 of the same with sealed 
honey. My bees swarmed once during 
the summer—June 18. I provided 
plenty of room and shade by planting 
butter-beans for that purpose. Bees 
are booming on golden-rod, asters, etc. 
now. D. A. CADWALLADER. 

Prairie du Rocher, Ills., Sept. 26. 





Poor Season for Bees. 


I had 47 colonies, spring count, and 
extracted 275 pounds of honey, 112 
pounds of comb honey, and had 33 
swarms, but the most of them went 
back to the old hives in a few minutes ; 
sometimes a part would go back, and 
just a few remain in the new hive. 
There is not more than one-fourth of 
the new swarms that gathered enough 
to winter on, but all of the old ones are 
in good condition for winter. 

I attend to most of the bees within 
five miles of me, and find that none of 
them have done any better than my 
own. I cannot see that my bees have 
stored anything since July 20th. There 
is more golden-rod here this season than 
I ever saw before, but the bees pass it 
by. I extracted a few pounds some days 
ago, but it looked more like New Orleans 
molasses than like honey. Extracted 
honey is worth 10 cents a pound, and 
comb honey 15 cents, here. 

C. C. Zinn. 

New Windsor, Colo., Sept. 26, 1892. 
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Bee Journal Posters, printed 
in two colors, will be mailed free upon 
application. They may be used to ad- 
vantage at Fairs over Bee and Honey 
Exhibits. We will send sample copies 
of the BEE JoURNAL to be used in con- 
nection with the Posters in securing 
subscribers. Write a week before the 
Fair, telling us where to send them. We 
would like to have a good agent at every 
Fair to be held this year. Here is a 
chance for a live man—or woman. 





The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on page 476 of this number of the 
BrE JOURNAL, is just the thing. You 





can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, at $1.00 each. 











Keeping Comb Honey. 





A question:—‘‘ Where and how can 
I keep honey afyer it is taken out of the 
hive? Last summer I took some out 
about August 1st, and put it into a room 
upstairs. There were a few old combs, 
flour and other stuff in the room. In 
three or four weeks after, there were a 
lot of little butterflies and worms al! 
over the honey.” 

Ans.—The above correspondent raises 
an important question in keeping comb 
honey, and we reply by cautioning 
against allowing old combs in any place 
where section honey is stored. All old 
or waste comb should be rendered into 
wax, and never be allowed around where 
bees are kept, as it is sure to be a nurs- 
ery for the bee-moth in warm weather. 


When comb honey is infested with 
moths it_can be cleared by setting the 
cases or sections in a large box or other 
tight room, then burning some sulphur 
in an iron kettle, covering all up tightly, 
and using great care to not set the box 
or house on fire. 

When moths infest our comb honey, as 
they have sometimes done, we set the 
cases tightly on top of each other and 
then burn sulphur on top in an empty 
hive body. Two pounds of stick-brim- 
stone, burned in a tight room 12 feet 
square, will destroy all animal life in it. 
—Selected. 


Alcohol on the Brain. 


‘*T was present at an autopsy of a 
noted old ‘rounder’ of my town a few 
weeks ago,” said John A. Holliday, of 
Troy, N. Y., toa St. Louis Globe repor- 
ter, ‘‘and I was startled and shocked at 
whatI saw. The dead man was about 
sixty years old and had been the town 
drunkard for forty years. The doctors 
had surmised that when they cut his 
head open a pronounced smell of alcoho! 
would issue from the skull. 

**T thought it only one of those grim 
sort of jokes that the Aisculapians in- 
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dulge in sometimes when they are carv- 
ing a fellow-man to mince-meat in the 
interest of their science. But I soon 
learned that it was no joke, for when the 
surgeon’s saw had cut off the top of the 
man’s skull the odor of the alcohol that 
filled the room was strong enough to 
almost sicken one. Then one of the 
surgeons struck a match and held it 
close to the brain. Immediately a blue 
flame enveloped the entire portion of the 
cerebral organ exposed, and the quiver- 
ing flesh sizzled as if on a gridiron. 

“That experiment and disclosure set 
me to very seriously thinking about the 
error of my way. I am not a temperance 
lecturer nor a prohibition politician, but 
I most respectfully and firmly decline 
your invitation to have something. I 
don’t want my brain to float around in a 
sea of alcohol, as did that of the poor 
old town drunkard of Troy. There is 
no telling how many other men’s brains 
will reveal the same condition, if an au- 
topsy is held upon them.”—N. Y. Wit- 
ness. 


Value of Alsike Clover. 


The farmers here (Wisconsin), are 
beginning to grow Alsike quite exten- 
sively. Those who have grown it speak 
well of it. They think it makes the best 
of hay, both for cows and sheep, and 
that it is very profitable when grown for 
its seed. One farmer in this county has 
sold $800 worth of seed from 3 acres of 
Alsike cloverin 3 years. Besides the 
seed, his stock—cows and sheep—have 
eaten every bit of the thrashed straw. 
He values the thrashed Alsike as highly, 
at least, as the unthrashed red clover.— 
M. M. BALDRIDGE, in Gleanings. 








Bee-Culture for Health. 


A delicate young lady on a farm took 
up the culture of bees as an out-door in- 
centive, hoping thereby to build up her 
health. She has not only improved 
digestion and appetite, but established 
a delightful interest and study, a re- 
numerative industry, a financiai success. 


Start out to cultivate thoroughly any 
valuable resource of mind, body or busi- 
ness, and you will develop a use, a ser- 
vice, that fits all around, and makes the 
world better worth living in. 





When You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They wi!l sell it all in 
a very short t:me. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO; ILLS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 


until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez JouRNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How’ to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 
Epetage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
itis not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. I[t will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 
Make all Money Orders Payable at 

Chicago, D1.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stampect any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of ovary Roper. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated. 

do not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
eavh. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

“ost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 





The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JouRNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion to the end of next December : 


Wallace Porter Dec92 


Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 
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CLUBBING ‘LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column, The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal 


ané Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 00.... 
The Apiculturist 1 


Nebraska Bee-Keeper... 
The 8 above-named staal ao 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual 200.... 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Advanced Bee-Culture 60.... 
Dzierzon’ 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


me ee mm +o eS 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrE 
JOURNAL. Then please cal] upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


Be Sure to read offer on page 453. 








Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 


into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional! lines will cost 20 cents each. 


iary and Fix- 
e "Good loca- 
ER, 
eliville, Ark. 
O EXCHANGE-—Pure Tested Young Itul- 





ANTED—To sell, good 

tures at Pattonsb . 
tion. Address, G. F. 
14A4t 





ians, 3 to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 


cash, wax or offers. . OC, MORROW, 
6Atf Wallaceburg. Arkansas. 





Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT.—The fall meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol at Hartford, on Thursday. 
Nov. 3rd, 1892. Mrs. W. E. KILBY, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the Alle- 
gan County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

eld at Mrs. H. Green's, in A lica, N. Y., at 
2 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 28, 1892. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend. 

Friendship, N. Y. H. L. Dwiant, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers 
Association will hold a two days’ session at 
the Commercial Hotel in Chicago. Ills., Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Oct. 18th and 19th, 1892 
—the week of the Dedication of the World's 
Fair building. Reduced railroad rates will 
then be expected, and a large attendance of 

keepers from the whole country. 

Bradfordton, Ills. JAS, A. STONE, Sec 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis.. 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us, Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The 13th annual con- 
vention of the Northeastern Ohio, Northern 
Pennsylvania and Western New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in the par- 
lors of the Mineral Spri Hotel at Saegers- 
town, Pa., on Oct. 19th, 1892. at 10 o’clock, a. 
m., for a two-days’ session. The program will 
consist of practical topics, discussed by prac- 
tical bee-keepers. § rstown is situated 
six miles east of Meadville, on the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio railroad. Reduced 
rates to those attending the convention have 
been secured. rstown is one of the finest 
summer resorts of the country. A steumer 
is afloat on the river, which will be at the dis- 
posal of all wishing it. Let all attend who 
can, Ladies are ow invited. Programs 
will be sent to others upon request, by the 
Secretary. GEORGE SPITLER, Sec. 

Mosiertown, Pa. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 


Ck 


Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘**Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 479. 





Don’t Fail to read all of page 453. 





